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SAN  FRANCISCO 
State  Teachers  College 


Preliminary  Announcements 

of  the 

Summer  Session 


THE    ART    OF    TEACHING 

The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  only  the  art 
of  awakening  the  natural  curiosity  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards. 

And  curiosity  itself  can  be  vivid  and 
wholesome  only  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
is  contented  and  happy. 

Those  acquirements  which  are  crammed 
by  force  into  the  minds  of  children  simply 
clog  and   stifle  intelligence. 

In  order  that  knowledge  be  properly 
digested,  it  must  have  been  swallowed  with 
a   good   appetite. 

— Anatole    France. 


JUNE  26  to  AUGUST  4,  1922 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Director 

HON.  WILL  C.  WOOD 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Deputy  Director 

A.  R.  HERON 
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E.  P.  Clarke,  Chairman.  Stanley  B.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  O.  ShEpard  Barnum.  George  W.  Stone. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Ray.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Phillips. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

I.  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  has  generously- 
given,  for  the  Summer  Session,  the  use  of  the  Commercial  High 
School  building,  located  upon  the  corner  of  Fell  and  Franklin 
streets  (near  the  Civic  Center),  convenient  of  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  and  to  the  Teachers  College.  Most  of  the 
Summer  Session  courses  will  be  given  there. 

II.  A  special  program  of  the  Seminar  Health  Congress  will 
be  issued  May  1.     Those  interested  should  write  for  it. 

III.  The  General  Daily  Program,  together  with  new  an- 
nouncements  or  changes  will  be  issued  May  1.  If  you  wish  this 
program,  sign  with  your  address,  stamp,  and  mail  the'  accom- 
panying post  card.  Also  indicate  upon  this  post  card  other 
announcements  you  may  desire. 

IV.  The  Special  Circular  regarding  courses  in  preparation 
for  Junior  High  School  Certification,  offered  at  the  Summer 
Session  and  also  throughout  the  year  in  night  and  afternoon 
classes,  will  probably  not  be  ready  until  April  15. 


SUMMER  SESSION  FACULTY. 

(When   not  otherwise   stated,   the  instructor  is  a  member  of  the   regular   faculty  of 
the  State  Teachers  College  of  San  Francisco.) 

FREDERIC  BURK,  Ph.D.,  President. 

CLARA  CRUMPTON,  Registrar. 

CECILIA  ANDERSON,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grade  Practice. 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin;  Demonstrator  of  Elementary  Teaching  in 
Training  School  for  Rural  Teachers  at  Algoma,  Wisconsin. 

META  L  ANDERSON,  Director,  Department  of  Binet  Schools  and 
Classes,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Grade    teacher    in    public    schools;    supervisor    primary    grades,    Newark. 

D.  R.  AUGSBURG,  B.P.,  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

City  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Elementary  and  High  Schools,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Oakland  (California)  ;  University  of  Utah,  Author  of  Drawing 
for  Elementary  Schools;  Freehand  Drawing  and  the  A. B.C.  of  Color; 
contributor  to  school  journals. 

SARAH    T.    BARROWS,    A.M.,    Director    of    Training    of    Special 
Teachers  to  Teach  English  to  Foreigners. 

High  school  teacher  of  foreign  languages,  Columbus,  Ohio;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  foreign  languages,  State  University  of  Ohio;  author  of  several 
translations  of  modern  classics;  English  Sounds  for  Foreign  Tongues; 
Phonetic  Training  for  Teaching  English. 

HAZEL  BEMUS,  Supervisor  of  Art  Instruction,  Santa  Ana. 

Teacher  in  rural,    city  and  intermediate   schools. 

DOROTHY  BERNARD,  M.A.,  Instructor  Physical  Sciences. 

CHRISTIAN   BROCAR,   A.B.     Director  of   Physical  Education,   Spo- 
kane. 

Teacher  of  physical  education,  New  Haven  and  Naugatuck,  (Connecti- 
cut), seven  years;  director  of  physical  education,  Spokane  Public 
Schools,  1914. 

JOHN  COLLIER,  Lecturer  in  Social  Science. 

Civic  Secretary  People's  Institute,  New  York;  Founder  and  General  Sec- 
retary National  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures;  Director  of  Train- 
ing School  for_ Community  Workers,  New  York;  Founder,  Secretary  and 
President  National  Community  Center  Association;  Executive  Director 
of  Health  Community  Councils  and  Institutes  in  Americanization;  Eec- 
turer  Extension  Division  University  of  California;  Director  of  Com- 
munity Organization,  California  Commssion  of  Immigration  and  Housing; 
Eecturer  Summer  Sessions  in  Universities  of  Pittsburgh,  Minnesota 
and  California;  Author:  The  Lantern  Bearers;  Studies  in  Social  His- 
tory of  the  Theatre;  The  Indwelling  Splendor,  and  other  volumes  of 
verse;  The  City  Where  Crime  Is  Play;  Survey  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 
in  New  York  City. 
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IRENE    CARDOZA    COOKE,    District    Supervisor    of    Music,    Marin 
County. 

Grade  teacher  in  elementary  schools;  assistant  supervisor  of  primary 
subjects  in  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School;  special  supervisor  of 
music,  San  Anselmo. 

E.  MORRIS  COX,  A.B.     Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland. 

Teacher  in  rural  and  city  schools  of  California;  Principal  of  grammar 
school,  Santa  Rosa;  Principal  of  high  schools  in  Santa  Rosa  and  Oak- 
land; City  Superintendent  of  Santa  Rosa,  San  Rafael  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Oakland;  President  of  California  Council 
of  Education. 

CLARA  CRUMPTON,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades. 

Teacher  of  first  grade  in  San  Rafael  and  Piedmont;  Principal  of  Pied- 
mont  Grammar   Schools. 

BELLE  H.  DE  CAMP,   Supervisor  of  Kindergarten   Practice  in   For- 
eign Kindergartens. 

Primary  Grade  Teacher  in  schools  of  New  York  and  Newark;  Director 
of  Kindergarten,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

JUAN  DIAZ,  B.S. 

Teacher  of  natural  science  and  history  High  School  of  Cordova  (Argen- 
tine) ;  Principal,  Cordova  High  School. 

MARIETTA  C.  ELY,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools. 

Teacher  in  eighth  grade  in  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Monica  and  Los  Ange- 
les; Principal  grammar  schools  in  Southdeerfield  (Massachusetts),  and 
Southwindsor,  (Connecticut). 

HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Formerly  Health   Officer  of  New   York   City. 

O.  W.  FREEMAN,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Economic  Geography,  Stockton 
High  School. 

Principal  and  Vice  Principal  of  high  schools  in  Michigan  and  Montana; 
Assistant  in  department  of  geology,  University  of  Michigan;  Instructor 
in  physiography,  physics,  geology,  chemistry  and  commercial  geography; 
contributor  to  Journal  of  Geography,  Michigan  Academy  of  Science 
Reports;  Mining  and  Scientific  Press;  Mining  and  Engineering  World, 
etc. 

ESTHER  ALLEN  GAW,  Ph.D.,  Psychology  of  Musical   Talent. 

Private  Teacher  of  violin;  Associate  in  psychological  research,  Iowa  State 
University;  contributor  to  Psychological  Review;  University  Studies  in 
Psychology    (Iowa). 

HILDA  HOLMES,  A.B.,  Instructor  Primary-Kindergarten  Psychology. 

EDWARD  MASLIN  HULME,  A.M.,   Professor  of  History,   Stanford 
University. 

Instructor  in  literature  and  history,  high  school  Portland,  Oregon;  Pro- 
fessor of  history,  University  of  Idaho,  1902-1921;  Professor  of  history 
during  quarter  sessions,  Universities  of  Stanford,  California,  and  Chi- 
cago; Lecturer  upon  art  in  European  Art  Galleries,  1901,  1902  and 
1919-20;    author  Renaissance   and   Reformation. 
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JULTA  HINKLE,  Director  of  Instruction,  San  Francisco  American  Red 
Cross. 

JOHN  HORN,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education,  Mills  College. 

Instructor    San   Francisco   State   Normal    School. 

MABEL  GIFFORD,  Correction  of  Defective  Speech. 

Instructor  Neuro-psychiatry  Department  and  Extension  Department, 
University  of  California;  Supervisor  of  Correction  of  Defective  Speech, 
in  puhlic  schools  of  San  Francisco;  contributor  to  Journal  of  Pediatrics 
and   Volta   Review. 

NINA  KENAGY,  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  Practice. 

Kindergartener  Lincoln  (Nebraska),  and  Oakland  (California);  Di- 
rector of  Kindergarten  Training,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  and 
National   Kindergarten   College. 

BENJAMIN  H.  LEHMAN,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University  of  Idaho  and 
Washington    State   College;    Instructor    in    English,    Harvard    University. 

JENNIE  B.  EASBY,  A.M.,  Santa  Ana  High  School  and  Junior  College. 

Instructor  in  astronomy,  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  Research  Assistant,  Mt. 
Wilson  Observatory,  1906-14;  Instructor  Carleton  College  and  Santa 
Ana  Junior  High   School  and  College,    1918. 

WILLIAM    P.   LUCAS,   M.D.,    Professor   of   Pediatrics,   University   of 
California  Hospital. 

Instructor  in  pedriatrics,  Harvard  University;  Chief  of  Staff,  Children's 
Service,  University  Hospital,  A.M.  A.,  during  war;  Chief  of  Staff, 
Children's  Bureau,  American  National  Red   Cross. 

ALICE  LEUTSKER,  A.B,  Supervisor,  Elementary  School  Practice. 

Teacher  of  rural  school,  (Wisconsin)  ;  high  school,  (Wisconsin)  ;  Prin- 
cipal and  Teacher  Training  School  for  Rural  Teachers  at  Algoma, 
(Wisconsin): 

MARY  M.  McCAULEY,   Supervisor  of  Music. 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Salinas  City,  Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove;  several 
years'  experience  opera,  concert  and  private  teaching. 

ISABEL   McCRACKEN,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Professor   of   Entomology, 
Stanford  University. 

Kindergarten,  San  Francisco;  Teacher  of  primary  grades,  Oakland 
Schools;    Instructor   in   sciences,    Stanford   University. 

EFFIE  B.  McFADDEN,  A.B.,  Biological  Science. 

Teacher  of  rural  school;  City  Supervisor  Elementary  Science,  Oakland; 
author  of  McFadden  Language  Series;  several  San  Francisco  State  Nor- 
mal bulletins  upon  language. 

MARY  H.  MYERS,  Story  Telling. 

Teacher  in  public  schools  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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MARY  I.  PRESTON,  A.M.,  Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of  Physiology. 

Teacher  in  rural  school  and  city  schools;  Principal  Santa  Clara  Grammar 
School. 

NORRIS  W.  RAKESTRAW,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Stanford 
University. 

FRANK  RAY,  Mechanical  Construction  and  Science. 

First  Lieutenant  Royal  Air  Force;  student  and  instructor  in  aeronautics; 
active  service  in  Night  Bombing  Squadron  No.  82  in  France;  assistant 
to  director  Biograph  Film  Company;  Teacher  of  art  and  construction, 
Columbia  Park  Boys  Club. 

AUCE  SPELMAN,  Home  Economics. 

Teacher,  High   School,   Bisbee,  Arizona. 

BERTHA  TAYLOR,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship. 

Supervisor  of  language  teaching  San  Francisco   State  Normal  School. 

OLIVE  THOMPSON,  A.B.,  Supervisor  of  Teaching  the  Social  Sciences. 

Teacher  in  private  schools  of  New  York;  high  schools  at  Pasadena  and 
Long  Beach. 

R.  E.  WIATT,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

Head  of  Commercial  Department  Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles; 
City   Supervisor   of   Penmanship,    Los   Angeles. 

Address  inquiries  concerning  Summer  Session  to  the  Registrar, 

Miss  Clara  Crumpton, 
State  Teachers   College, 
Waller  and  Buchanan  streets, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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The  Summer  Session  of  the  State  Teachers  College  of  San 
Francisco  for  1922  will  open  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  on  Mon- 
day, June  26  and  close  Friday,  August  4.  If  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  applications  are  received,  an  additional  session  of  five 
weeks  will  be  scheduled,  for  the  benefit  of  certificated  teachers 
who  are  candidates  for  the  elementary  diploma. 

The  marked  enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  Summer  Session 
of  1921  justifies  an  even  more  extensive  program  for  1922'. 
Provision  is  therefore  being  made  for  practically  every  field  of 
teacher-training.  The  stress  upon  concrete  work  and  practical 
demonstration  of  previous  summer  sessions  will  -be  extended 
and  further  emphasized.  Features  will  be  made  of  construc- 
tive reforms  based  upon  modern  educational  and  psychological 
conceptions,  of  special  classes  and  curricula  for  pupils  of 
superior  and  inferior  general  intelligence,  of  development 
of  the  native  talents  of  the  especially  endowed,  educational 
measurements,  health  and  development,  correction  of  speech 
defects,  the  teaching  of  foreign  children  to  speak  English,  the 
training  of  foreign  language  teachers  in  foreign  phonetics, 
promotions,  examinations,  standards  of  attainment,  units  of 
credit.  In  the  theoretic  and  professional  field  varied  courses 
will  be  offered  in  social  science  problems,  in  modern  psychology 
stripped  so  far  as  possible  of  technical  phraseology  and  applied 
to  educational  problems,  in  analyses  of  current  events  and 
issues,  tracing  their  factors  into  group  and  individual  psy- 
chology, and  in  biological  conceptions  which  are  fundamental 
to  scientific  comprehension  of  educational  processes. 

Grouping  of  Subjects. 

The  Summer  Session  will  have  for  its  goals  educational  serv- 
ice to  six  chief  groups  of  students : 

(1)  Candidates  for  the  Junior  High  School  Certificate  for 
whom  courses  in  specific  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be  offered,  and  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  work  carried  on  throughout  the  school 
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year  with  teachers  of  the  Bay  region.  A  special  circular  de- 
scriptive of  the  coordinated  courses  offered  for  this  goal  will  be 
issued  probably  by  March,  1922. 

(2)  Teachers  of  the  upper  grammar  grades  avIio.  while  not 
candidates  for  the  Junior  High  School  Certificate,  desire  prac- 
tical assistance  in  certain  fields  and  subjects,  as  for  example, 
elementary  science,  the  problem  or  project  method  in  history 
and  geography,  the  methods  of  the  new  State  texts  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  music,  physical  education  and  use  of  state  manual 
and  supplement,  practical  sewing,  art,  penmanship,  etc. 

(3)  Teachers  in  the  elementary  grades,  particularly  those  in 
rural  schools,  who  desire  very  practical  courses  of  direct  assist- 
ance to  them  in  carrying  out  the  elementary  curriculum 
effectively,  as  for  example,  the  teaching  of  primary  reading, 
arithmetic,  language,  penmanship,  nature  study,  drawing,  story 
telling,  dramatics,  physical  education,  music,  the  use  of  the  new 
state  texts,  etc. 

(4)  Kindergarten,  primary  teachers  who  desire  to  complete 
qualifications  in  fulfillment  of  the  new  state  law  permitting 
them  to  teach  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  and  also  those 
dealing  strictly  with  the  kindergarten  who  desire  courses  in 
the  more  modern  developments  of  kindergarten  procedure,  as 
for  example,  the  kindergarten  of  free  initiative  and  wider 
range  of  materials  and  activities,  devices  for  increased  training 
in  language  use,  modern  psychology  of  the  kindergarten  period, 
etc. 

(5)  Teachers  who  desire  for  themselves  specialization  in  va- 
rious fields.  A  wide  range  of  such  specializations  are  offered, 
not  only  in  practical  skills,  but  also  in  theoretic  fields.  Amonj 
these  are: 

Health  and  development; 
Red  Cross  work ; 

Physical  education  in  its  various  forms  of  outdoor  activi- 
ties, formal  class  exercises,  and  folk  and  aesthetic  dancing; 
Music,  sight  reading  and  part  singing,  group  leading; 
Practical  dressmaking,  millinery,  dress  design; 
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Training  of  special  teachers  of  opportunity  classes  with 
studies  of  mental  levels,  testing,  special  talents,  individual- 
differences  and  the  education  suitable  for  grades  and  special 
types  of  mentalities; 

Correction  of  the  defects  of  speech ; 

Americanization  work,  training  of  foreign  language  teach- 
ers in  foreign  phonetics,  means  of  avoiding  accent,  etc. ; 

Psychology  of  musical  talent  and  training  in  the  use  of 
the  Seashore  tests  by  which  musical  ability  can  be  gaged; 

The  physical  sciences  and  their  contributions  to  modern 
civilization.  Modern  biological  conceptions  now  funda- 
mental to  the  comprehension  of  history,  economics  and  edu- 
cation ; 

Modern  psychology  concretely  illustrated  and  its  bearing 
upon  education,  government  and  society ; 

World  history  presented  as  the  products  of  great  psy- 
chological forces  with  the  influences  of  great  men;  American 
ideals  and  history ; 

Great  books  and  authors,  etc. 

(6)  Nurses,  social  workers,  as  well  as  teachers  for  whom 
will  be  offered  a  Seminar  Health  Congress  for  study  of  health 
fundamentals. 

Although  the  Summer  Session  courses  are  thus  classified  as 
to  the  general  purpose,  students  may  select  any  course  they 
may  choose.  There  is  no  objection  to  changing  courses  after 
enrollment. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Location  :  The  San  Francisco  Teachers  College  is  located 
upon  the  block  bounded  by  Buchanan,  Waller,  Laguna  and 
Hermann  streets.  It  may  be  reached  from  down  town  by  any 
Haight  street  car  (Numbers  6,  7  and  17),  getting  off  at  Bu- 
chanan street  and  walking  one  block  south ;  or  by  No.  8,  or  J 
and  K  (Municipal  lines),  getting  off  at  Hermann  street  and 
walking  one  block  west ;  from  the  Fillmore  line  get  off  at  Waller 
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street  and  walk  two  blocks  east.  It  may  be  that  other  build- 
ing will  be  used  for  the  Summer  Session.  If  such  is  the  case 
announcement  will  be  made  in  later  circular. 

Fee:  In  accordance  with  a  general  rule  of  all  California 
State  Teachers  Colleges  the  fee  for  attendance  will  be  $10  pay- 
able upon  registration.  There  will  be  no  other  fees  (except  for 
foreign  languages)  ;  this  payment  admits  the  students  to  any  or 
all  courses. 

Records  and  Units:  A  "Certificate  of  Attendance"  will  be 
issued  to  all  students  in  attendance  for  the  period  of  their 
attendance  and  will  show  the  courses  pursued.  This  certificate 
will  be  issued  to  those  who  do  not  take  examinations  or  tests. 
Students  who  desire  credits  in  fulfillment  of  requirements  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  or  for  institutions  which  accept 
them  should  apply  for  examination  in  courses  pursued;  they 
will  be  given,  upon  satisfactory  examination,  a  "transcript  of 
record,"  showing  in  terms  of  units  the  credit  received.  A 
"unit"  represents  satisfactory  completion  of  a  course  of  15 
lectures  with  necessary  outside  preparation. 

Board  and  Rooms  :  Board  and  rooms  can  be  secured  at  $30 
per  month  up ;  rooms  are  obtainable  at  $15  up ;  furnished 
housekeeping  rooms  range  from  $15  to  $25.  After  June  15,  a 
list  will  be  available  upon  application.  Luncheon  may  be 
obtained  at  the  College  cafeteria  at  cost  rates. 

Hours  of  Session:  The  session  will  commence  at  8.30  and 
work  will  be  scheduled  hourly  thereafter  until  3.30  p.m. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  from  11.30  to  1.30. 
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THE  MODERN  ART  OF  TEACHING, 

An  ancienl  pedagogical  fallacy  has  persisted  through  the 
ages  that  a  pupil  learns  only  when  he  does  not  want  to  learn. 
From  this  standpoint,  education  must  be  made  a  task,  an 
exaction  which  the  pupils'  natural  inclinations  resist,  but  which 
under  determined  effort,  forced  by  external  compulsion,  he 
finally  overcomes.  Such  has  been  the  popular  educational 
phantasy. 

For  the  primitive  type  of  learning  necessary  in  primitive 
times  there  was  limited  truth  in  this  doctrine.  The  forced 
task  system  of  education  can,  within  certain  limitation,  compel 
habit  formation  and  a  low  grade  of  memorizing.  Reading 
words,  writing,  spelling  and  number  combinations  and  facts 
expressed  in  words,  which  lie  within  the  limitation  of  habit 
formation  and  memorizing  can  indeed  be  learned  by  the  force 
system.  But  we  can  not  be  forced,  nor  force  ourselves,  to  think 
in  any  intelligent  sense  of  that  word.  Under  force,  we  can 
reproduce  what  we  have  once  heard  or  seen  in  the  order  form- 
erly presented,  but,  under  force,  our  minds  are  unable  to  put 
facts  together  in  a  newr  order  necessary  for  invention  nor  for 
any  form  of  conclusion.  In  short,  the  task  system  is  useful  in 
education  only  to  the  extent  of  reproduction. 

But  modern  civilization  has  imposed  upon  its  schools  duties 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  memorizing  and  habit  formation.  It 
is  calling  for  inventors  and  discoverers ;  for  workmen  who  can 
produce,  manufacture  and  market  in  accordance  with  fluctuat- 
ing and  shifting  demands;  for  citizens  of  a  democracy  who 
can  construct  new  policies  to  meet  changed  social  and  civic 
conditions ;  for  men  and  women  who  can  hold  their  primitive 
instincts  in  check  and  control  them  by  new  and  changing  ideals 
of  liberty,  peace  and  good  will.  These  modern  duties  are  far 
beyond  the  possible  powers  of  habit-formation  and  memorizing. 

To  reach  higher  abilities  of  comprehension  and  of  action, 
modern  scientific  education  seeks  its  initial  starting  point,  not 
in  a  directed  course  of  study,  but  in  the  pupil's  desire.  He 
first  must  have  dynamic  internal  purpose,  some  goal  of  per- 
sonal ambition  which,  once  aroused,  commands  his  best  energies. 
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M.  Anatole  France  has  simply  and  succinctly  expressed  this 
modern  conception  of  education  as  follows: 

"The  whole  art  of  teaching  is  only  the  art  of  awakening  the  natural 
curiosity  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards. 

And  curiosity  itself  can  be  vivid  and  wholesome  only  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  is  contented  and  happy. 

Those  acquirements  crammed  by  force  into  the  minds  of  children 
simply  clog  and  stifle  intelligence. 

In  order  that  knowledge  be  properly  digested  it  must  have  been 
swallowed  with  a  good  appetite." 

Mental  digestion,  through  the  higher  processes  of  reasoning, 
construction  of  conclusions  from  original  data,  and  emotional 
dynamism,  is  possible  only  by  exciting  a  natural  mental  appe- 
tite, just  as  physical  digestion  of  material  food  is  only  possible 
by  exciting  a  natural  physical  appetite.  In  physical  digestion, 
cereals  and  fruits  are  transformed  by  complex  processes  into 
bone,  muscle  and  nerve  tissue  quite  unlike  their  original  sub- 
stances. So,  in  mental  digestion,  the  raw  data  of  experience, 
by  an  even  more  complex  process,  are  transformed  into  new 
ideas,  actions,  ideals,  ethical  distinctions,  social  and  civic  poli- 
cies. The  task  system,  at  its  best,  can  but  enable  the  student 
to  regurgitate  at  examinations  what  he  has  memorized,  with- 
out modification  or  change  from  lectures  and  books.  It  is  true, 
as  the  primitive  educational  doctrine  contended,  there  must  be 
effort.  So,  by  the  modern  education,  the  inventor,  the  dis- 
coverer, the  lawyer  in  winning  a  case,  the  medical  man  in 
saving  life,  the  religious  leader  in  winning  souls,  the  statesman 
in  putting  over  great  policies — all  these  make  prodigious  efforts 
infinitely  greater  than  compulsory  tasks  can"  develop — but 
their  efforts  are  created  by  dynamic  internal  forces  of  ambi- 
tion and  do  not  carry  with  them  the  deadening  sense  of  personal 
resistance  or  drudgery.  Upon  the  contrary  there  is  zest,  buoy- 
ancy, enthusiasm  and  the  most  intense  of  human  satisfactions. 
Education  must  make  use  of  the  same  forces. 

The  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College  seeks  to  establish 
its  processes  of  education  upon  this  modern  principle,  to  sup- 
plant forced  exaction  by  natural  appetite  of  ambition  for 
mastering  some  field  of  educational  service,  to  offer  opportuni- 
ties rather  than  to  prescribe  begrudged  tasks.     The  field  of 
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teacher-training  is  one  which  especially  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
primitive  memorizing  and  habit-formation.  It  calls  constantly 
for  ingenuity  of  adaptation  to  particular  situations,  for  con- 
structive thinking,  for  ideas  and  ideals  the  data  of  which  must 
be  drawn  from  original  sources.  All  of  these  fields  are  beyond 
the  power  of  memorizing.  The  lecture  and  recitation  system 
of  exacted  tasks  in  memorizing,  examination,  units  of  credit 
are  the  obsolete  paraphernalia  of  the  primitive  task  system. 
They  are  as  much  use  to  the  problem  of  training  teachers  as  ox 
yokes  and  whiffle  trees  to  the  equipment  of  an  automobile.  To 
offer  effective  teacher  training  in  the  sense  here  set  forth,  two 
conditions  must  be  met.  (1)  The  College  must  offer  opportuni- 
ties which  teachers  seek  and  yet  be  goals  which  are  practically 
attainable,  and  profitable  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 
The  College  must  offer  opportunities  in  considerable  variety 
and  in  a  manner  to  make  these  goals  of  ambition  as  inviting  as 
possible.  (2)  Upon  the  other  hand  the  student  must  come  in  a 
state  of  mind  that  makes  education,  in  a  modern  sense,  possible. 
He  must  have  genuine  ambitions  and  be  suggestible  to  dynamic 
excitation.  He  must  frankly  realize  that  the  task  state  of  mind 
which  the  mere  purpose  of  acquiring  "units  of  credit"  en- 
genders, is  not  sufficient  nor  intense  enough  to  develop  intelli- 
gent comprehension,  constructive  thinking  or  effective  action. 
These  paraphernalia  can  do  no  more  than  what  they  always 
have  done — to  prepare  for  the  self-deceptive  examinations.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  these  bygone  relics  of  primitive  schooling 
are  still  preserved  by  administrative  tradition  and  inertia, 
and  can  be  cast  off  only  gradually.  In  fact  they  can  never  be 
cast  off  until  a  growing  intelligence  of  the  teaching  body  de- 
mands their  removal  and  offers  substitutes  in  keeping  with 
modern  conditions. 

The  Summer  Session  has  one  great  advantage  over  regular 
sessions.  The  teachers  who  come  to  Summer  Sessions  have,  as 
a  rule,  well  defined  and  intense  ambitions.  As  teachers  of 
experience  they  know  their  needs  and  intensely  appreciate  any 
reasonable  opportunity  to  fulfill  these  needs.  The  inspiration, 
which  their  genuineness  excites  in  the  Summer  Session  faculty, 
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in  turn  returns  to  them.  The  faculty  of  the  San  Francisco 
Teachers  College  are  reasonably  certain  that  they  can  fulfill 
their  part  in  shaping  courses  practical  for  school  room  use  and 
presented  without  unnecessary  technicalities  of  language.  Our 
instructors  for  the  Summer  Session  have  been  secured,  not  only 
for  their  technical  qualification  and  repute,  but  also  because 
they  have  the  rare  inspirational  art  "of  awakening  curiosity 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  it  afterwards"  and  because  they 
have  the  conviction  that  if  knowledge  is  to  be  mentally  digested 
into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  intelligence  "it  must  be  swallowed 
with  a  good  appetite. ' ' 
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ACADEMIC  PREPARATION. 
General  Objective. 

There  is  no  dispute  of  the  fact  that  the  teacher  must  have  a 
broad  foundation  of  general  information  concerning  the  affairs 
of  the  world  in  order  to  make  her  teaching  intelligent.  She 
must  understand  in  a  broadly  intelligent  way  how  the  world  is 
put  together,  physically,  socially,  politically  and  financially  and 
something  of  the  orderly  history  of  the  process.  The  schools 
and  colleges  have  been  attempting  to  accomplish  this  task  by 
means  of  teaching  separate  subjects — physics,  chemistry,  physi- 
cal geography,  botany,  zoology,  biology,  history,  geography, 
economics,  sociology,  psychology,  etc.  The  results  have  been 
far  from  satisfactory.  The  world  itself  is  not  divisible  into 
the  separate  subjects.  These  are  merely  descriptive  classifica- 
tions usable  for  purposes  of  dissection.  Life  itself  does  not 
proceed  a  certain  distance  under  the  laws  of  chemistry,  then 
another  distance  by  the  laws  of  biology,  but  it  may  use  all  the 
laws  of  all  the  subjects,  at  a  given  moment  in  combination.  Our 
problem  is  to  understand  how,  for  example,  science  has  cre- 
ated new  food  supplies,  how  the  struggle  for  these  food  supplies 
create  economic,  social  and  political  movements,  how  the  human 
races  through  biological  impulses  act  and  react  in  these  strug- 
gles affecting  art,  literature,  morals,  etc.  Again,  the  process 
of  learning  these  school  subjects  has  been  chiefly  a  memory 
process  of  unrelated  facts.  The  process  of  relation  is  the  es- 
sential and  this  essential  is  unseen  in  memory  processes,  and 
can  not  be  reached  by  them.  Only  the  higher  powers  of  con- 
structive thinking  can  intelligently  deal  with  the  problem  of 
understanding  howT  the  world  is  put  together.  In  first  consid- 
eration there  must  be  a  use  of  any  information  we  seek  and 
have  a  personal  purpose  in  seeking  it.  Our  schooling  system 
has  omitted  this  essential  or  has  made  it  merely  a  matter  of 
school  punishment  or  rewards.  It  is  the  undertaking  in  the 
courses  herewith  outlined  to  make  the  ultimate  purposes  of 
facts  clear,  to  use  only  those  facts  which  lead  to  ultimate  goals 
in  explanation  of  how  the  world  is  put  together.  It  seems  to 
be  impossible,  practically,  to  present  these  goals  and  the  data 
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which  lead  to  them  without  stating  them  in  form  segregated 
as  to  subject.  However,  in  the  treatment  of  the  facts  in  each 
subject  the  purpose  is  to  bring  out  those  relationships  which 
lead  to  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  underlying  world 
forces  and  particularly  those  relationships  which  are  educa- 
tional in  their  purposes. 

SPECIFIC  MATHEMATICAL  OBJECTIVES. 

To  trace  practical  uses  of  mathematics  in  modern  civilization, 
and  to  segregate  for  purposes  of  education  in  the  elementary 
or  lower  secondary  fields  the  useful  from  the  merely  tradi- 
tional or  purposeless;  to  assist  intelligently  in  the  revision  of 
courses  of  study  in  these  fields  and  to  be  qualified  by  personal 
skill  and  comprehension,  to  teach  the  revised  courses. 

1.  Mathematics. 

The  work  necessary  to  these  ends  will  be  a  study,  in  the  light 
of  the  uses  of  mathematics  in  modern  civilization,  to  cut  out 
dead  timber  and  to  introduce  the  conceptions  and  skills  which 
are  currently  used.  For  illustration,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  hypothetical  puzzle  problems  of  arithmetic, 
examples  involving  complicated  processes  and  uselessly  large 
numbers,  etc.,  should  be  abandoned  and  that  much  of  the  purely 
vocational  technicalities  should  be  transferred  to  respective 
vocational  departments.  Similarly  in  algebra  and  geometry 
much  that  is  merely  abstractly  theoretical  and  falls  short  of 
world  usages  should  be  removed.  Upon  the  other  hand  modern 
usages  are  calling  for  skills  and  knowledge  not  heretofore  given 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

2.  Physical  Science.   (3  hours  per  week.)     Dr.  Rakestraw. 
A  lecture  course  showing  what  the  sciences  of  physics  and 

chemistry  have  done  to  explain  how  the  universe  is  put  to- 
gether, and  bringing  up  to  date  the  essential  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  electron,  the  atom,  X-ray,  radio-activity,  formation 
and  disintegration  of  elements,  the  role  of  the  molecule,  heat, 
light,    energy,   matter,    compounding   of   elements,    etc.     This 
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course  should  be  pursued  concurrently  with  the  laboratory 
course  (Course  3,  Physical  Science),  for  in  the  latter  students 
will  work  out  and  demonstrate  for  themselves  what  is  presented 
in  this  lecture  course. 

3.  Physical  Science  I.     (3  hours  per  week.)      Miss  Bernard. 

A  preliminary  course  for  students  who  have  had  no  labora- 
tory training  in  physics  or  chemistry.  The  course  will  offer 
visual  demonstration  of  facts  and  principles  preliminary  but 
necessary  to  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  economic  and 
social  contributions  of  the  ph}7sical  sciences  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion and  to  the  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools.  A  second  goal  of  the  course  will  be 
to  develop  vision  of  the  great  contributions  which  have  been 
made  in  invention,  in  production,  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  other  products,  commerce,  etc.  (Students 
seeking  the  Junior  High  School  certificate  whose  training  in 
science  has  been  lacking  should  take  this  course.) 

4.  Elementary  Physical  Science  II.     (3  hours  per  week.) 

Miss  Bernard. 

This  course  will  be  for  teachers  who  have  a  good  foundation 
in  general  physical  sciences  and  desire  training  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  elementary  or  general  science  in  the  Junior  High  School, 
by  demonstration  and  laboratory  methods.  The  various  stand- 
ard texts  will  be  used  as  parts  of  the  course. 

5.  Course  I.     Astronomy  from  a  Human  Interest  Standpoint. 

(3  hours  per  week.)  Miss  Lasby. 

The  significance  of  astronomy  in  the  development  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  problems  as  stated  by  the  works  of  Galileo  and  New- 
ton, involving  the  story  of  our  solar  universe;  how  the  sun  as 
the  source  of  all  energy  fitted  our  earth  for  habitation;  how 
the  forces  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  geological  history  de- 
veloped the  inorganic  and  living  world ;  the  wonders  of  planets, 
asteroids  and  meteors  and  the  absurdities  of  much  newspaper 
astronomy.     The  second  absorbing  story  will  be  that  of  the - 
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development  and  unity  of  the  great  solar  universe,  with  all  of 
the  wonders  of  the  nebulae,  the  birth  of  new  stars,  variable 
stars  and  the  star  clusters.  Finally  all  of  these  facts  will  be 
brought  together  to  formulate  the  current  theories  of  cosmic 
and  planetary  evolution. 

6.  Course  II.     The  Great  Men  of  Science  and  Their  Discov- 

eries. Miss  Lasby. 

This  course  will  undertake  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  great 
scientific  forces  in  our  world  development,  humanized  by  the 
personal  relationship  to  them  of  Ptolemy,  Da  Vinci,  Copernicus, 
Galileo,  Leplace,  Farraday,  Newton,  Darwin  and  others. 

7.  Physical  Geography.   (3  hours  per  week.)     Mr.  Freeman. 
This  course  will  undertake  to  bring  together  various  data  of 

physics,  chemistry,  climatology,  geology  and  physiography  to 
illustrate  how  the  world,  physically,  is  put  together;  how 
physical  conditions  have  laid  the  basis  for  human  history  as  it 
has  been,  for  war  and  peace,  for  civilization  and  religion.  Mr. 
Freeman's  course  will  be  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
making  the  teaching  of  the  State  series  texts  intelligent. 

8.  The  Story  of  the  Earth's  Geological  History.      (3  hours  per 

wreek.)  Mr.  Freeman. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  in  interesting 
story  form  the  history  of  the  earth  from  the  introduction  of  life 
to  the  establishment  of  the  human  dynasty.  The  characteristic 
animals  and  plants  of  the  various  geologic  ages,  the  forces  of 
clouds,  water  and  ice,  the  roles  played  by  the  sciences  of  physics 
and  chemistry  in  the  formation,  soils,  oils,  and  plant  foods,  will 
be  presented  simply  so  that  a  clear  narrative  may  be  followed 
for  this  incomprehensible  time  period  of  physical  evolution. 

THE  LIFE  SCIENCES. 

Specific  Objectives  in  the  Life  Sciences  (biology,  zoology, 
botany,  physiology  and  hygiene,  etc.). 

To  present  the  goals,  means  and  purposes  in  these  fields  as 
already  outlined  for  the  physical  sciences.  (For  more  ad- 
ds ) 


vanced  work  in  this  field  see  Social  Science  under  Professional 
Courses.) 

9.  Biology  I.      (3  hours  per  week.)  Miss  McFadden. 

A  preliminary  course  for  students  who  have  had  no  labora- 
tory training  in  biological  subjects.  Certain  typical  plant  and 
animal  organisms,  cells,  and  tissues  will  be  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  correct  visual  images  as  the  basis  of  compre- 
hending the  general  laws  and  principles  of  biological  develop- 
ment necessary  to  educational  conceptions  and  to  the  teaching 
of  nature  study  and  elementary  science  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools.  (Students  seeking  the  Junior  High  School 
certificate  should  pursue  this  course  as  a  foundation  for  Bi- 
ology II.) 

10.  Biology  II.  (3  hours  per  week.)  Miss  McFadden. 
A  course  for  students  of  previous  biological  training  to  de- 
velop vision  of  the  great  contributions  which  the  biological 
sciences  have  made  to  agricultural  production,  economics,  to 
the  comprehension  of  plant  and  animal  development,  to  psy- 
chology and  sociology  and  education.  (For "more  advanced 
work  in  this  field  see  Professional  Courses.) 

11.  Physiology.      (3  hours  per  week.)  Miss  Preston. 
To  possess  usable  visual  images  of  the  location  of  the  chief 

organs  of  the  human  body,  to  understand  the  function  and 
interrelation  of  these  organs  and  the  various  bodily  tissues  to 
the  end  that  constructive  thinking  for  purposes  of  hygiene, 
psychology  and  education,  is  possible.  The  course  will  be 
illustrated  by  charts,  manikins,  etc.,  and  will  cover  the  main 
issues  of  physiological  instruction.  A  feature  will  be  an  indi- 
vidual health  chart. 

12.  Sociology  I.     (3  hours  per  week.)  Mr.  Collier. 
A  course  showing  the  relation  of  the  biological  and  physical 

sciences  to  economics  and  to  the  politics  of  the  past,  present 
and  future.     This  course  will  indicate  in  some  detail  the  method 
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through  which  physics,  chemistry,  physical  geography  and 
biology  may  be  employed  in  the  teaching  of  the  meaning  of  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences.  It  will  deal  with  some  of  the 
material  factors  of  sociology  and  political  economy. 

13.  Sociology  II.     (3  hours  per  week.)  Mr.  Collier. 

A  course  showing  the  biological  and  psychological  factors 
which  enter  into,  and  partly  determine,  current  events  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  fields.  This  course  will  proceed 
from  the  descriptive  treatment  of  events  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  psychological  and  sociological  factors  which  more  or  less 
determine  the  events.  Among  the  events  and  tendencies  which 
will  be  treated  will  be  the  following:  War,  emigration,  the 
crises  in  China,  India,  Ireland,  Russia  and  Italy ;  the  American 
rural  life  problem ;  the  labor  movement  and  the  industrial 
cooperative  movement.  Some  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
American  community  movement. 

14.  Sociology  III.     (3  hours  per  week.)  Mr.  Collier. 

Some  problems  in  education,  criminology,  medicine,  the 
organization  of  the  arts,  politics  and  industrial  relationship, 
considered  exclusively  in  their  relation  to  the  principles  of 
psychology.  This  course  will  constitute  a  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  psychology  during  the  past  fifty  years,  and  will 
seek  to  give  a  clear  if  elementary  understanding  of  the  main 
concepts  and  methods  and  data  of  genetic,  analytical  and  social 
psychology.  It  will  be  distinguished  from  Course  II  in  that  it 
will  deal  with  individual  mental  mechanisms,  whereas  Course 
II  will  deal  with  the  forms  of  social  organization  primarily. 

15.  Special  Sociology.  Mr.  Collier. 

During  the  period  of  the  Summer  Session  there  will  be  con- 
ducted a  (weekly  or  biweekly,  probably  evening)  session  lasting 
two  hours,  which  may  be  attended  by  qualified  members  regard- 
less of  their  enrollment  in  the  Summer  Session.  This  session 
will  be  developed  by  the  seminar  method  and  will  deal  with  a 
number  of  practical  present-day  social  questions  to  be  chosen 
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by  those  who  attend.  Students  will  make  their  investigations 
and  will  report  to  the  group,  which  then  will  discuss  their 
reports.  These  investigations  and  discussions  will  be  directed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  elements  of  universal  and  human  im- 
portance in  the  questions  treated,  and  to  the  principles  and 
theories  of  sociology  with  which  these  questions  can  be  re- 
lated. 

16.  World  History  I.   (3  hours  per  week.)    Professor  Hulme. 
Analysis  of  the  historical  movements  and  institutions  whicli 

have  materially  affected  our  modern  social,  political  or  eco- 
nomic life  and  conditions. 

17.  World  History  II.   (3  hours  per  week.)  Professor  Hulme. 
Great  human  ideals,  as  represented  by  personages  of  history, 

which  have  influenced  and  are  influencing  our  modern  con- 
ceptions of  government  and  social  relationships. 

18.  The  Public  School  System  as  Defined  by  the  Constitution 

and  School  Law  of  the  State.     (3  hours  per  week.) 

Mr.  Cox. 
A  course  to  present  the  meaning  of  the  school  system  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  American  democracy. 

19.  The  Course  of  Study  in  History  and  Civics  and  What 

Must  Be  Done  That  They  May  Train  for  Citizenship. 

Mr.  Cox. 
This  course  will  deal  with  the  body  of  knowledge  which 
teachers  in  the  Junior  High  School  may  profitably  possess  and 
also  the  problem  of  making  the  presentation  of  these  subjects 
to  pupils  of  the  ages  and  mental  levels  found  in  the  seventh, 
eighth  or  ninth  grades  productive  of  genuine  intelligence  and 
inspirational  to  American  citizenship. 

20.  21.  Courses  I  and  II.     Great  Books  and  Authors.   (3  hours 

per  week.)  Doctor  Lehman. 

These  courses  will  be  a  repetition  and  continuation  of  the 
inspirational  courses  given  by  Doctor  Lehman  in  the  Summer 
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Session  of  1921  and  also  in  the  night  courses  throughout  the 
year  given  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  them,  Doctor 
Lehman  portrays  the  dominant  ideals  which  have  ever  inspired 
and  swayed  humanity,  and  which  in  various  forms  of  characters 
and  actions  have  been  expressed  by  the  world's  great  authors. 
The  course  will  also  give  a  running  review  of  these  and  other 
ideals  which  are  finding  expression  in  modern  literature.  The 
purpose  of  the  courses  is  not  to  acquire  memoriter  what  the 
lecturer  presents  but  to  arouse  interests  in  students-  to  read 
these  books  for  themselves,  to  feel  the  situations  so  that  as 
teachers  they  may  pass  on  the  heritages  of  the  race  to  succes- 
sive generations  of  students. 

22.  The  Ideals  and  Life  Philosophy  of  the  Classic  Drama.     (3 

hours  per  week.)  Dr.  Lehman. 

22a.  The  Ideals  and  Life  Philosophy  of  Modern  Plays.      (3 
hours  per  week.)  Dr.  Lehman. 

23.  Course    I.     Great   Pictures   and   Masters.      (3   hours    per 

week.)  Professor  Hulme. 

Professor  Hulme 's  objective  in  this  field  will  be  identical  with 
that  of  Doctor  Lehman  in  the  literary  art — to  present  the  great 
common  ideals  artists  have  expressed,  and  to  start  the  fires  of 
art  appreciation  in  teachers  which  they  in  turn  may  pass  on  to 
their  pupils  through  classes  in  art  appreciation.  He  will  not 
be  particularly  concerned  with  the  details  of  technique,  history 
of  the  dogmas  of  various  schools  of  art,  but  will  direct  atten- 
tion to  those  larger  and  inspiring  features  of  human  feeling. 
As  means  of  presentation  a  large  number  of  reprints  of  famous 
pictures  will  be  used.  (For  other  courses  in  art,  see  special 
subjects.) 
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PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION. 

General  Objective:  To  know  the  various  goals  and  dogmas 
of  past  and  present  education  and  to  distinguish  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  that  which  is  useful,  practicable  and  productive 
from  that  which  has  proven  useless,  impractical  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  to  justify  personal  judgment  by  the  products  of 
experience  and  the  conclusions  of  the  scientific  data  of  the 
modern  biological,  psychological,  social  and  economic  sciences. 

The  starting  point  of  the  review  of  the  professional  issues 
will  be  the  survey  of  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Cox  and  which  it 
will  be  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  courses  to  explain  and  to 
offer  remedy. 

30.  The  Lost  Child.      (3  hours  per  week.)  Mr.  Cox. 

A  statistical  and  graphic  presentation  of  data  from  different 
schools  concerning  nonuniformity  of  standards,  marking  of  re- 
port cards,  ratings  of  progress  of  students,  promotions  and 
examinations.  Mr.  Cox  will  undertake  to  interpret  and  ac- 
count for  incongruities,  inconsistencies,  and  inadequacies  in 
actual  data  visually  presented  and  to  trace  them  to  their 
fundamental  causes.  In  general  he  finds  the  causes  to  be  cer- 
tain assumptions  and  misconceptions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  pupil,  goals  of  instruction  and  processes  of  instruction  upon 
which  our  existing  school  system  is  constructed ;  as,  for  example, 
the  assumption  of  our  existing  school  system  that  all  children 
are  born  equal  in  native  abilities  and  therefore  can  be  held  to 
the  same  standards,  the  same  rates  of  progress,  and  the  same- 
fields  of  study  and  learn  by  the  same  processes;  the  miscon- 
ception that  what  the  world  is  now  demanding  of  its  schools 
is  memorized  book  facts  measurable  in  terms  of  examination 
upon  texts;  the  incongruities  arising  from  the  acceptance  of 
various  teachers'  judgments  as  standards  of  promotion,  etc. 
Mr.  Cox's  data  uncover  and  present  the  great  problems  of  the 
present  exigencies  of  education.  It  remains  to  lay  founda- 
tions for  a  system  of  education  which  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  inequalities  of  native  endowment  and  social  acquire- 
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ments  and  with  the  changed  demands  npon  education  in  modern 
times.  To  these  reconstructions  Mr.  Cox's  data  also  will  offer 
the  starting  points  of  other  professional  courses  in  psychology, 
biology,  social  sciences,  etc. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this  body  of  data,  and  the  sugges- 
tions aroused  by  the  discussion  of  it  by  the  various  instructors, 
will  arouse  ambitions  in  students,  who  are  also  teachers  of 
experience,  particularly  the  candidates  for  the  Junior  High 
School  and  the  Elementary  diploma  to  undertake,  in  their  own 
classrooms,  during  the  ensuing  year,  constructive  projects  in 
rebuilding  elements  of  the  school  system  which  shall  be  educa- 
tionally effective  and  in  accordance  with  the  modern  scientific 
conceptions  of  biology,  psychology  and  social  factors.  The 
search  for  a  practical  solution  to  these  problems  will  lead  the 
teacher-students  far  afield  into  biographical,  historical,  biologi- 
cal, psychological,  and  pedagogical  data.  The  framing  of  a 
solution  and  its  practical  construction,  trial  and  reconstruction, 
will  yield  a  mentally  digested  product  of  constructive  think- 
ing. This  kind  of  thinking  is  entirely  different  from  the  pro- 
cess of  listening  to  lectures  merely  to  secure  units  through 
memoriter  reproduction  of  others '  thinking.  Moreover,  the  solu- 
tions worked  out  from  original  data  in  the  teacher's  classroom 
will  apply  equally  well  to  the  determination  of  the  measures 
of  teacher  training.  The  energies  of  the  Teachers  College  are 
pledged  to  the  assistance  of  teachers  in  the  different  projects. 
Such  constructive,  practical  undertakings  will  be  accepted  as 
laboratory  work  and  will  constitute  the  chief  element  of  fulfill- 
ment of  requirements  for  the  Junior  High  School  and  Ele- 
mentary diplomas. 

31.  Individual  Differences  in  Children.     (3  hours  per  week.) 

Miss  Meta  Anderson. 
This  course  is  designed  to  uncover  the  psychological  data 
underlying  the  false  assumption  of  the  mental  equality  of  chil- 
dren involved  in  the  incongruities  of  the  existing  school  system 
as  presented  in  Course  I.  Miss  Anderson  will  review  the 
psychological  fields  of  varied  mental  levels,  mental  tests,  con- 
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genital  endowments  and  deficiencies  in  particular  subjects,  so- 
called  geniuses,  etc.,  and  the  bearing  of  these  upon  shaping  of 
the  educational  system. 

33.  Biological  Conceptions  Bearing  Upon  Education.     (3  hours 

per  week.)  Miss  McFadden. 

As  the  previous  courses  uncover  the  psychological  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  causes  of  the  present  shortcomings  of  the 
school  system,  so  Miss  McFadden  will  undertake  to  offer  the 
contributions  of  biological  conceptions  bearing  upon  the  same 
educational  issues — the  mechanisms  by  which  an  impregnated 
germ  cell  becomes  a  new  living  animal,  the  chromosomes  as  the 
bearers  of  hereditary  characters,  eugenics,  Mendelian  laws,  Dar- 
winian evolution  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  mutation 
theory  of  de  Vries,  the  nontransmission  of  acquired  characters 
represented  by  Weismann,  and  other  current  biological  con- 
ceptions and  issues.  The  purpose  of  these  studies,  therefore, 
will  be  to  trace  in  the  physical  mechanisms  of  biological  struc- 
ture and  processes  the  origin  of  individual  differences  and 
inequalities,  the  bases  of  superior  and  inferior  talent,  the  limi- 
tations of  abilities,  the  possibilities  of  development  through 
education,  etc. 

34.  School  Law  and  Management.   (3  hours  per  week.) 

Professor  Horn. 
A  thorough  study  of  facts  and  principles  of  the  California 
School  Law  presented  by  the  case  method.     (This  course  is 
essential  for  all  students  seeking  elementary  certification.) 

35.  Educational  Measurements.     (3  hours  per  week.) 

Miss  Leutsker. 
A  course  of  training  will  be  given  to  familiarize  teachers 
with  the  various  standardized  educational  tests. 

36.  The  Modern  Project  or  Problem  Method.     (3  hours  per 

week.)  Miss  Thompson. 

Modern  education  has  very  generally  accepted  the  project  or 
problem  method  as  an  important  forward  step  in  education. 
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The  project  method  offers  escape  from  the  two  chief  criticisms 
of  existing  schooling — schooling  by  prescribed  exaction  and 
schooling  by  the  lock-step.  The  essential  of  the  project  method 
is  that  the  student  starts  with  a  specific  purpose,  for  which  he 
is  motivated,  and  learns  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  his  goal.  In  the  second  instance,  work  under  the  pro- 
ject method  is  necessarily  individual.  It  has  been  compara- 
tively easy  to  apply  the  project  method  to  manual  arts,  science 
laboratories,  vocational  work,  etc.  The  difficulties  appear  in 
application  to  history  and  geography,  which  heretofore  have 
been  conducted  by  the  class  exaction  system.  The  Summer 
School  course  will  offer  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  project 
or  problem  method  applied  to  these  latter  subjects. 

37.  Treatment  of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Junior  High  School. 
(3  hours  per  week.)  Miss  Thompson. 

Geography,  history,  and  civics  are  the  social  studies  that  find 
a  proper  place  in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  years  as  the 
greatest  means  for  instruction  and  training  in  effective  citizen- 
ship. The  course  will  consider:  1.  The  objectives  of  these 
social  studies  as  related  to  civic  education  in  the  Junior  High 
School ;  2.  An  evaluation  of  materials  both  available  and  desir- 
able as  related  to  these  objectives ;  3.  The  organization  of  these 
materials  into  courses  of  study,  including  those  already  formu- 
lated and  being  used;  4'.  Special  methods  that  should  be  used 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  problem-project  manner  of  teaching; 
5.  The  supervision  and  correlation  of  the  social  studies  with  all 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  civic  edu- 
cation. The  course  will  deal  with  the  social  studies  as  a  unit 
and  students  will  have  opportunity  to  study  the  underlying 
principles  in  the  integration  of  the  subject  matter  of  history, 
geography  or  whatever  their  particular  experience  has  been. 
The  material  will  be  presented  by  the  problem-project  method 
as  far  as  possible.  There  will  be  considerable  opportunity  for 
analysis  of  experience  combined  with  reading  along  the  lines 
suggested.     Students  intending  to  take  the  course  should  send 
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in  advance  to  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  1915,  No.  23,  LO  cents, 
and  Bulletin  1916,  No.  28,  10  cents. 


THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

Under  the  law  passed  at  the  last  legislature  authorizing  the 
Junior  High  School  Certificate  the  State  Board  of  Education 
adopted  the  following  rules  for  the  issuance  of  the  Junior  High 
School  Certificate  to  persons  who  have  taught  not  less  than 
seventeen  months : 

Each  candidate  of  this  class  must  make  application  direct  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  a  general  junior  high  school  teacher's 
credential. 

He  must  make  such  application  upon  the  hlanks  prescribed  and 
furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  in  such  form  of  application,  he 
must  submit  to  the  board  official  transcripts  of  record  in  all  subjects 
of  college  grade.     Said  transcripts  shall  also  contain  a  record  showing: 

(1)  That  ho  has  had  not  lest*  than  three  and  one-half  years  of  normal 
school,  college  or  university  work,  or  that  he  has  had  not  less  than  three 
years  of  college  work  and  in  addition  thereto  extensive  travel  and 
experience  in  foreign  lands  or  officer's  training  or  other  sufficient  war 
experience  or  conspicuously  successful  experience  as  a  school  or  other 
administrator  that  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one-half  year  of  such 
college  training,  and  that  he  has  successfully  taught  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  seventeen  months. 

(2)  That  he  has  completed  a  sufficient  number  of  units  (semester 
hours)  of  work  in  education  in  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  which 
when  considered  a  full  equivalent  of  fifteen  units  of  education  taken 
in   such   institutions. 

A  special  circular  of  information  concerning  the  plans  for 
securing  the  Junior  High  School  Certificate  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion and  should  be  issued  by  March  1.  This  circular  will  out- 
line the  general  foundational  courses,  the  specializations  offered 
and  the  means  of  integrating  the  subjects  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent whole.  The  present  plan  of  enabling  teachers  near  the 
State  Teachers  College  to  pursue  courses  in  the  evenings  and 
afternoons,  without  relinquishing  their  positions,  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  forthcoming  circular  will  also  probably  announce 
the  completion  of  plans  to  operate  courses  for  students  in  regu- 
lar day  courses.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  and  possible  for  a 
number  of  teachers  to  obtain  leaves  of  absence  for  six  months  or 
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more  and  devote  their  energies  exclusively  to  pursuit  of  the 
Junior  High  School  diploma.  The  two  plans  can  be  operated 
conjointly,  i.  e.,  a  part  of  the  work  may  be  pursued  while  teach- 
ing or  in  Summer  Session  and  then,  to  expedite  matters,  six 
months  or  more,  can  be  devoted  to  continuous  attendance  in 
day  classes. 

The  preparation  for  the  Junior  High  School  Certificate  is 
planned  in  final  form  to  offer  (1)  a  well-rounded  education  in 
general  foundations,  (2)  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  sciences,  social  studies,  literature  and  mathe- 
matics usually  given  in  Junior  High  Schools,  and  finally,  (3) 
specific  training  in  one  or  more  of  the  special  subjects  such  as 
music,  art,  household  economics,  physical  education,  foreign 
language  training,  dramatic  literature,  commercial  subjects, 
etc. 


COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  ELEMENTARY  DIPLOMA. 

The  San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College  desires  to  be  of 
service  to  teachers  of  experience  who,  while  certified,  seek  to 
obtain  a  Teachers  College  diploma. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Ele- 
mentary Diploma  can  be  issued  to  graduates  of  accredited 
California  High  Schools  (or  equivalent  preparation)  upon  the 
completion  of  the  following  qualifications : 

I.  Professional — supervised  experience  in  practical  teaching, 
the  content  and  application  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  pro- 
ficiency in  the  statutory  subjects  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  California  State  series  texts;  California  school  law  and 
class  management. 

These  requirements  represent  nearly  one-half  the  elementary 
school  course.  Teachers  of  experience  may  fairly  be  expected 
to  offer  upon  entrance  a  large  part  of  this  preparation. 

II.  Academic — a  thorough  collegiate  grounding  in  the  under- 
lying fundamentals  of  the  elementary  curriculum — language 
and  literature,  the  natural  sciences,  the  biological  sciences,  the 
social  sciences,  and  psychology  inclusive  of  education,  ethics, 
etc. 
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The  fulfillment  of  this  requirement  represents  one-third  of 
the  total.  In  most  cases  probably  it  will  be  new  work.  It 
can  be  pursued  best  during  summer  sessions. 

III.  Specialization  in  at  least  one  field  chosen  from  the  fol- 
lowing: manual  or  industrial  art;  household  arts,  physical 
education,  music,  fine  or  applied  arts,  elements  of  agriculture. 

IV.  Physical  education  to  the  extent  of  180  periods. 

As  to  means  of  meeting  these  ends  the  following  suggestions 
may  be  made : 

1.  Teachers  may  take  leaves  of  absence  from  their  positions 
and  attend  the  college  day  sessions  until  the  conditions  are 
fulfilled.  A  considerable  number  of  teachers  of  experience 
are  regularly  attending  the  Teachers  Colleges.  Their  entrance 
qualifications  vary,  but  the  large  majority  secure  the  diploma  in 
about  one  year's  attendance.  Some  finish  sooner,  some  require 
longer.  The  variations  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  degree  of 
preparation  upon  entrance. 

2.  Teachers  of  experience  might  finally  secure  the  diploma  by 
attending  successive  summer  sessions,  but  one  summer  school  is 
equal  to  only  one-fifth  of  year's  regular  attendance.  Provided 
a  sufficient  number  of  applications  justify  it,  however,  there 
will  be  an  additional  Summer  Session  in  1922  of  five  weeks  be- 
ginning August  4.  Those  who  attend  both  the  regular  and 
the  extended  session  could  thereby  secure  an  attendance  of 
eleven  weeks. 

3.  Teachers  employed  in  San  Francisco  or  in  the  East  Bay 
cities  could  take  advantage  of  the  advanced  courses  offered  in 
the  afternoons  and  evenings  and  could  thereby  accumulate  as  a 
maximum,  probably,  the  equivalent  of  two-fifths  of  a  year's 
regular  attendance  provided  they  pursued  laboratory  courses 
in  their  own  school  rooms. 

4.  Plans  are  being  considered  by  which  teachers  attending 
the  Summer  Session  can  use  their  classes  during  the  year  as 
laboratories  for  constructive  work  and  study.  Such  work  will 
require  collateral  study  and  reading  in  professional  fields  and 
such  work  can  be  recognized  and  accepted  as  fulfillment  of 
requirements,  provided  the  results  are  of  a  character  to  justify 
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such  acceptance.  In  this  way,  by  attending  two  summer  schools 
with  laboratory  study  of  approved  character  throughout  the 
year,  the  diploma  might  be  secured. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  CERTIFICATE. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1921,  a  new  Kindergarten- 
Primary  Certificate  authorizes  the  holder  to  teach  not  only  in 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  but  also  in  the  second  and 
third  grades.  Holders  of  the  older  certificate  may  secure  the 
new  certificate  by  additional  work  qualifying  them  to  teach  the 
second  and  third  grades. 

Objectives  of  Kindergarten:  (1)  To  demonstrate,  and  pre- 
sent the  scientific  support  for  the  modern  kindergarten  which 
offers  the  child  free  initiative  without  license;  (2)  to  develop 
native  tendencies  of  individual  and  social  value  without  culti- 
vating or  violently  suppressing  inimical  instincts;  (3)  to  stress 
language  expression;  and  (4)  in  the  cases  of  foreign-speaking 
children  to  teach  the  English  speech  according  to  modern 
methods  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages. 

Demonstration  and  Seminars. 

Demonstration  classes  will  be  conducted  both  for  English- 
speaking  children  and  for  foreign  children,  under  direction  of 
Miss  Kenagy  and  Mrs.  de  Camp.  For  these  periods  per  week 
each  instructor  will  conduct  seminar  instruction. 

Miss  Holmes  will  conduct  a  course  in  the  psychology  of  early 
instincts,  language  abilities  and  acquired  interests  of  early 
childhood  and  typical  of  pupils  in  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary grades. 

Miss  Barrows  will  conduct  a  seminar  exemplifying  modern 
methods  of  teaching  English  to  children  of  foreign  speech.  The 
practical  work  in  this  field  will  be  illustrated  in  the  demon- 
stration classes. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  newer  Kindergarten-Primary  Cer- 
tificate the  courses  in  primary  methodology  may  be  offered  in 
partial  fulfillment.     Final  preparation  will  include  experience 
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in  teaching  for  which  opportunity  can  not  be  offered  in  the 
Summer  Session.  These  primary  method  courses  will  be  found 
of  use  by  teachers  seeking  practical  helps  in  dealing  with  cer- 
tain subjects  in  the  elementary  course  of  study,  particularly 
in  the  use  of  the  newer  state  series  texts.  The  demand  is  for 
very  explicit,  demonstrable  work  rather  than  for  general  theory. 
We  realize  the  nature  of  these  needs  and  the  following  courses, 
each  for  two  periods  per  week,  will  be  offered  by  practical 
specialists  in  these  subjects.  It  is  further  planned  to  present 
demonstration  classes  of  pupils  for  direct  illustration  of  the 
methods. 

Primary  Methodology. 

40.  The  Psychology  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Ages. 

Miss  Holmes 

41.  Teaching  Beginners  to  Read;  phonic  and  other  methods. 

Miss  Crumpton 

42.  Primary  Language  Methods.  Miss  McFadden 

43.  Primary  Number  and  Arithmetic  Teaching. 

Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  Leutsker. 

44.  Teaching  Beginners  to  Write.  Mr.  Wiatt 

45.  The  Arts  of  Story  Telling  Practically  Illustrated  for  Pri- 

mary Grades.  Miss  Myers 

46.  The  Arts  of  Dramatization  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

47.  Primary  Music  (see  Music  Courses). 
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NEWER  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  recent  years  fields  of  school  supervision  have  been  de- 
veloped calling  for  extension  of  educational  responsibilities. 
The  San  Francisco  Teachers  College  is  establishing  special 
departments  of  Health  and  Development,  Education  of  the 
Atypical,  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders,  and  Testing  Musical 
Talents  by  psychological  means.  Special  features  will  be  made 
of  each  of  them  in  the  Summer  Session. 

HEALTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

With  the  advance  of  modern  science,  public  attention  is 
centering  upon  means  of  conserving  health  and  avoiding  dis- 
ease. The  field  has  grown  beyond  that  of  medicine  proper  and 
is  calling  to  its  aid  all  the  fundamental  sciences  as  well  as  social, 
civic,  economic  and  humanitarian  agencies.  It  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  modern  health  move- 
ment is  fundamentally  an  educational  problem.  There  must 
be  developed  in  the  public  mind  generally  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  comprehension  upon  which  health  depends.  This  is 
the  necessary  support  upon  which  any  effort  or  agency  for  bet- 
terment of  conditions  must  rest.  The  educational  system  is 
therefore  the  chief  avenue  by  which  this  general  public  intelli- 
gence concerning  health  may  be  established  and  to  use  this 
avenue  effectively  the  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers  and 
public  citizens  generally  must  lend  their  vigorous  support. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  San  Francisco  Teachers  College 
is  planning,  in  connection  with  its  Summer  Session,  to  main- 
tain coordinately  a  continuous  Health  Congress  for  the  formu- 
lation and  free  discussion  of  means  and  goals.  Instead  of  the 
lecture  system  as  a  chief  means,  seminars  will  be  organized  to 
present  data  of  scientific  fact  and  to  discuss  issues  from  all 
angles  of  interpretation.  In  addition  to  exciting  interest,  this 
educational  method  will  give  a  more  balanced  and  sounder 
comprehension.  These  seminars  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
leading  experts  of  the  community  drawn  from  the  fields  of 
medicine,  physical  education,  social  and  civic  agencies.     The 
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lenders  directing  these  conferences  will  be  well  known  experts 
throughout  the  State  as  well  as  Prom  Stanford  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School,  has  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  planning  and  directing  the  program  of  the 
Health  Congress  in  its  various  administrative  details.  As  a 
most  fortunate  augury  for  the  important  success  of  the  Con- 
gress, Doctor  Lucas  has  secured  the  engagement  for  the  entire 
session  of  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  former  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  foremost  medical  authorities  and  leaders  in  the 
public  health  movement  in  all  its  phases.  Doctor  Emerson  will 
give  lecture  courses  but  more  particularly  will  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  various  seminar  discussions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  majority  of  the  seminar  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  eve- 
ning so  that  the  general  public  may  attend.  These  sessions  will 
be  of  special  value  professionally  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to 
nurses,  social  workers,  mothers,  fathers  and  citizens  in  general, 
all  of  whom  are  freely  invited. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  ATYPICAL  PUPILS. 

The  modern  study  in  congenital  levels  of  intelligence  of  the 
past  twenty  years  has  submitted  a  situation  which  in  the  end 
must  result  in  serious  reconstruction  of  school  administration. 
The  school  s}rstem  has  been  built  upon  the  assumption  that  all 
pupils  are  born  of  equal  native  abilities,  and  that  therefore 
they  can  make  educational  progress  at  an  identical  rate ;  that 
all  can  reach  the  same  final  goals;  that  talent  or  ability  is  a 
matter  of  education  and  that  all  pupils,  with  the  same  educa- 
tional opportunities,  can  accomplish  the  same  development  in 
art,  musical,  literary  or  forensic  abilities,  etc.  In  consequence 
of  this  assumption  our  school  system  has  adopted  the  graded 
plan,  all  pupils  in  a  class  pursuing  the  same  course  of  study,  at 
the  same  rate  and  to  the  same  degree.  Modern  science  denies 
this  assumption.  Each  person  is  an  individual  born  with  dif- 
ferent capacities,  or  degrees  of  possible  attainment,  some  with 
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very  marked  talent  in  a  given  direction  and  others  apparently 
with  almost  none  in  this  direction.  Some  seemingly  have  a 
general  all-round  superiority  in  school  subjects  and  others 
fundamentally  incapable,  to  greater  or  less  degree,  of  compre- 
hending these  subjects.  These  facts  are  throwing  a  new  light 
upon  school  situations  and  problems.  These  inabilities  were 
heretofore  ascribed  to  laziness,  stubbornness  and  disobedience 
curable  by  punishments,  improved  teaching  methods,  etc.  The 
school  world  is  coming  to  realize  that  the  nature  of  these  diffi- 
culties has  been  wholly  misapprehended  both  by  teachers  and 
parents.  The  real  offender  has  been  the  school' system  which 
has  falsely  assumed  equality  when  inequality  was  the  fact. 
The  modern  school  is  awakening  to  the  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  adjustment  of  the  school  system  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions. "Special"  classes,  "adjustment"  classes,  "opportun- 
ity" classes,  etc.,  are  being  organized  to  meet  the  most  flagrant 
wrongs  of  the  class  system.  Reform,  however,  is  generally 
slow  and  conservative  and  in  this  matter  the  first  step,  while 
it  was  a  change,  retained  the  original  error.  Pupils  natively 
unable  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fixed  course  of  study 
were  assigned  to  these  "opportunity"  classes  in  the  groundless 
expectation  that  by  virtue  of  "rTetter  teaching"  or  individual 
"effort"  they  might  "make  more  rapid  progress"  or  indeed 
reach  the  standards  set  for  those  above  their  mental  level. 
This  possibility  proved  true  only  for  pupils  of  hierh  mental  level 
but  retarded  by  accident.  Such  classes  dealing  with  the  same 
subjects  and  holding  the  standards  offer  no  solution  for  the 
really  deficient  pupil.  A  pupil  actually  deficient  in  musical 
talent  will  never  become  musical  under  any  condition  or  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  that  there  must  be  radical 
modifications  in  the  course  of  study  itself,  that  different  pupils 
must  have  different  subjects  and  different  final  goals.  The 
school  system  must  finally  yield  its  insistence  upon  the  point 
that  every  pupil  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  or  a 
grade  of  it,  is  struck  from  the  same  die — there  must  be  many 
dies. 
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To  present  this  problem  the  Teachers  College  is  bringing 
Miss  Mela  L.  Anderson,  Director  of  Binet  Schools  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  to  the  Summer  Session.  Miss  Anderson  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  the  practical  field  of  dealing  with  the  mentally 
defective  in  the  public  schools.  She  was  one  of  the  early  stu- 
dents with  Dot-tor-  Henry  11.  Goddard  at  Vineland  when  the 
Binet  tests  were  brought  out  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
framing  school  practice  to  conform  with  the  modern  psychology 
of  mental  differences. 


TESTING  MUSICAL  TALENT. 

61.  Course  I.     Sense  Discrimination.    (3  hours  per  week.) 

Doctor  Gaw. 

This  is  a  course  involving  group  experiments  in  the  dis- 
criminative powers  of  the  various  senses.  There  will  be  group 
experiments  in  sensitiveness  to  light,  sound,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
kinaesthetic  and  motor  stimuli  illustrating  normal  distributions 
of  capacities  and  individual  differences. 

62.  Course  II.     Preliminary  Course  in  the  Music  Tests.     (3 

hours  per  week.)  Doctor  Gaw. 

This  is  a  course  for  the  Study  of  the  Seashore  Tests  of 
Musical  Discrimination  and  Educational  Tests  which  measure 
information  about  music.  "The  Psychology  of  Musical  Tal- 
ent" by  Seashore  and  many  other  references  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed. The  course  in  Sense  Discrimination  or  its  equivalent 
should  precede  this  course  or  may  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  it. 

63.  Course  III.     Testing  for  Musical  Capacity.      (3  hours  per 

week.)  Doctor  Gaw. 

This  is  a  course  of  training  in  the  standardized  procedure  in 
the  giving  and  evaluating  of  the  Seashore  Tests  and  Musical 
Educational  Tests.  The  latter  include  the  Beach  Tests  of 
Information,  and  Doctor  Gaw's  Tests  for  Progress  in  Learning 
the  California  Music  Course.     The  students  actually  give  the 
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tests,  first  under  supervision,  and  later  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility with  the  constant  advice  of  the  instructor.  It  is  advis- 
able to  take  this  course  simultaneously  with  Course  IT. 

CORRECTION  OF  SPEECH  DEFECTS. 

64.  The  Correction  of  Speech  Defects.   (3  hours  per  week.) 

Mrs.  Gifford. 

That  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  handicapped 
by  remedial  defects  of  speech  is  relatively  large,  has  only 
recently  become  recognized.  In  several  cities  steps  are  now 
being  taken,  through  the  agency  of  public  schools,  to  relieve 
such  pupils  of  these  handicaps.  The  range  of  these  defects  is 
wide,  including  stammering,  stuttering,  cluttered  speech,  infan- 
tile forms,  faulty  enunciation,  harsh  tones,  breathy  tones, 
monotonous  expression  in  a  single  pitch,  nasal  twangs,  etc. 
Sometimes  such  defects,  though  unnoticed,  constitute  serious 
handicaps  in  after  life.  Most  of  them  are  comparatively  easy 
to  eradicate  under  competent  training. 

A  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  such  specializa- 
tion has  been  organized.  The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the 
anatomy,  physiology  and  psychology  of  the  speech,  and  prac- 
tical training  in  correction  of  clinical  cases  in  the  public  schools. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  the  correction  of  speech  defects  and 
disorders  will  be  presented  with  illustrations.  Diagnosis  and 
''first  aid"  suggestions  for  use  in  the  school  room  will  be  dis- 
cussed. The  clinical  demonstrations  will  include  cases  of  stam- 
mering, stuttering,  lisping,  negligent  speech,  defective  articula- 
tion, substitution  of  language  elements  and  other  defects. 
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SPECIAL    SUBJECTS. 

General  Objectives. 

To  develop  any  native  talent,  to  acquire  specific  skill  of 
expression  and  to  be  qualified  to  give  superior  instruction  in  a 
particular  field. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Course  I.     Physical  Education  for  Primary  Grades.      (3  hours 
per  week.)  Mr.  Brocar. 

70a.  Schoolroom  and  outdoor  gymnastics.  Posture  training 
and  developmental  drills  for  third  and  fourth  grades.  Drills 
for  relief  periods. 

71b.  A  fundamental  course  in  the  recreative  side  of  physical 
training  embracing,  particularly,  folk  dances,  singing  games, 
story  plays,  simple  group  and  individual  games,  mimetics. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work  of  physical  education  as  re- 
quired in  the  supplement  of  the  manual  for  public  schools  of  the 
State  of  California. 

72.  Course  II.     Schoolroom  and  Outdoor  Gymnastics  for  Upper 

Grades  and  High  School  Pupils.      (3  hours  per  week.) 

Mr.  Brocar. 
Corrective  work.  Posture  training  and  developmental  drills 
for  fifth  to  eighth  grades.  Physical  education  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  mental  factors  as  alertness,  precision,  accuracy, 
correct  and  quick  response  to  command.  Personal  hygiene  and 
the  practical  ordering  of  daily  life — diet,  study,  recreation, 
dress  and  rest. 

73.  Course  III.     Games  and  Athletics  for  Upper  Grades.     (3 

hours  per  week.)  Mr.  Brocar. 

Suitable  for  all  normal  boys  and  girls.  The  uses  of  games. 
Organization  for  athletics  and  games.  How  to  interest  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  grades  and  high  schools  for  active  participa- 
tion for  class  and  group  athletics.  The  playing  and  the  rules 
of  such  games  as  captain  ball,  volley  ball,  court  basket  ball, 
dodge  ball.     All  forms  of  track  athletics.     Tests  for  boys  and 
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girls.  Age  and  weight  classification.  The  playing  and  partici- 
pation of  girls  in  athletics.  Precautions  to  take  for  girl  ath- 
letic competitions. 

74.  Course  IV.     Folk  Dancing.      (3  hours  per  week.) 

Mr.  Brocar. 
Dances  of  America,  England,  Russia,  Italy,  Scandinavia, 
etc.  Simple  couple  dances  of  an  original  character.  The 
spirit  of  leadership  in  folk  dancing.  How  to  make  use  of  the 
material  taught  for  civic  and  community  gatherings,  May  fes- 
tival entertainments,  etc.  This  course  aims  to  be  especially 
helpful  to  teachers  in  small  communities  and  for  school  and 
playground  activities. 

75.  Course  V.     Aesthetic  and  Interpretative  Dancing.   (Chalif 

and  Gilbert  Methods.)      (3  hours  per  week.) 

Mr.  Brocar. 

a.  Simplified  classic  or  aesthetic  dancing  presented  as  a 
beautiful  and  educative  art. 

b.  National  character  dancing.  Solo,  duet  and  regular  group 
dances. 

c.  Nature  dances.     Story  and  mimetic  dances  for  little  folks. 

d.  A  thorough  course  in  the  technique  of  arm  and  trunk 
exercises,  positions,  steps,  etc. 

e.  Interpretative  and  Grecian  dances. 

f .  Pageantry :  How  to  use  material  used  in  course  for  May 
festivals,  field  days,  community  and  civic  pageants.  A  health 
or  patriotic  pageant  will  be  taught  and  perhaps  presented  at 
the  close  of  the  Summer  Session. 


MUSIC. 

The  music  courses  are  framed  to  meet  the  very  practical 
needs  of  teachers  whose  purpose  is  the  development  of  their 
own  singing  abilities  or  whose  main  object  is  training  in  the 
teaching  of  music.  The  California  State  Series  texts  are  con- 
structed upon  a  somewhat  complex  system,  and  without  special 
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and  practical  training  in  the  usage  of  these  successive  steps, 
most  teachers  find  themselves  at  sea.  Courses  are  also  planned 
specially  for  teachers  of  rural  schools.  Doctor  Esther  Allen 
Gaw  will  give  a  course  in  testing  for  native  musical  talent  by 
which  the  naturally  musical  children  may  be  segregated  and 
given  instruction  commensurate  with  their  superiorities. 

81.  Sight  Reading.      (3  hours  per  week.)  Mrs.  McCauley. 
A  course  in  sight  reading,  using  the  State  Series  texts,  for 

those  who  do  not  read  notes  readily. 

82.  State  Text  Material  and  Presentation.     (3  hours  per  week.) 

Mrs.  McCauley. 
For  teachers  who  read  music  at  sight,  a  course  will  be  given 
in  the  State  Series  texts,  mastering  the  particular  difficulties 
of  method  and  materials.     Attention  especially  will  be  given 
to  means  of  helping  the  child  who  has  not  found  his  voice. 

83.  Part  Singing.  (3  hours  per  week.)  Mrs.  Cooke. 
The  second  and  third  State  Series  texts  are  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  acquirement  of  part  singing.  To  accomplish 
this  result  effectively  and  by  simple  means  will  be  the  under- 
taking of  the  course.  The  musical  principles  involved  will  be 
made  clear  and  training  in  the  use  of  the  texts  themselves  will 
be  given  to  qualify  teachers. 

84.  Eural  School  Music.   (3  hours  per  week.)       Mrs.  Cooke. 
The  particular  difficulties  of  teaching  music  in  the  ungraded 

classes  of  rural  schools  have  been  recognized  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  with  the  assistance  of  music  supervisors, 
has  drawn  up  a  special  Rural  School  Outline  for  use  in  one,  two 
and  three-teacher  schools.  Mrs.  Cooke  will  present  this  Out- 
line in  a  very  practical  and  simple  way.  Her  experience  in 
supervising  district  schools  is  assurance  that  her  plans  of  pre- 
sentation are  workable. 
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85.  Applied  Keyboard  Harmony.     (3  hours  per  week.) 

Mrs,  McCauley.  Mrs.  Cooke. 
Teachers  frequently  have  need  to  construct  accompaniments 
for  school  songs  which  have  no  printed  accompaniment  or  are 
too  difficult  for  them  to  play.  The  present  course  will  under- 
take to  teach  the  construction  of  simple  accompaniments  to 
school  songs  through  the  use  of  the  primary  chords  and  chords 
of  the  dominant  seventh.  The  construction  of  a  second  part 
which  can  be  sung  and  the  transposition  of  school  songs  to 
proper  keys  for  children 's  voices  will  be  included  in  the  course. 
The  only  preliminary  essential  is  the  practical  familiarity  and 
the  ability  to  play  on  the  piano  the  nine  major  and  relative 
minor  scales. 

86.  Appreciation.     (3  hours  per  week.)  Mrs.  McCauley. 

A  course  in  the  use  of  the  phonograph  as  a  means  of  culti- 
vating appreciation  in  music.  The  list  of  records  outlined  by 
the  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  their  campaign  to  improve 
the  music  in  the  rural  schools  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the 
course. 

87.  Testing  Talent.     (3  hours  per  week.)  Dr.  Gaw. 
A  course  in  testing  congenital  musical  ability,  using  the  Sea- 
shore tests.     (See  later  paragraphs.) 

DRAWING,  ART  AND  HANDWORK. 

The  drawing  and  art  courses  will  be  complete,  extremely 
practical  and  planned  for  service  both  to  the  teacher  who  wishes 
to  develop  and  improve  her  own  skill  or  to  the  teacher  who 
wishes  training  in  presentation  and  instruction  of  classes  in  all 
the  elementary  grades. 

90.  Drawing,  Design  and  Color.     (3  hours  per  week.) 

Mr.  Augsburg. 
Mr.  Augsburg  will  offer  courses  in  drawing,  design  and  color. 
Mr.  Augsburg's  work  will  be  especially  directed  to  qualify- 
ing the  teacher  herself  in  the  art  and  skills  of  execution.     He 
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begins  will)  the  first  elements  and  proceeds  by  easily  graduated 
steps  through  elementary  line  drawing,  industrial  and  decorat- 
ive design.  In  color,  both  crayons  and  water  color  wrork  are 
given  progressively  through  pictures  in  tints,  shades,  comple- 
mentary colors  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  mechanical 
processes  and  ending  with  decorative  designs  in  the  form  of 
lanterns,  menu  cards,  place  cards,  landscapes,  etc.  For  those 
qualified,  additional  courses  in  blackboard  sketching. 

90a.  Action  Drawing.      (3  hours  per  week.)     Mr.  Augsburg. 

Action  is  the  life  of  drawing.  There  will  be  a  course  given 
in  the  movement  of  objects,  which  will  include  the  action  of 
birds,  the  action  of  animals,  the  action  of  humans  and  the  ex- 
pression of  lines. 

91.  The  Teaching  of  Art  in  the  Elementary  Grades.      (3  hours 
per  week.)  Miss  Bemus. 

Miss  Bemus  will  place  emphasis  upon  the  teaching  of  art  and 
will  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  usual  requirements  of  rural 
and  city  courses  of  study.  She  will  have  upon  exhibition  a 
profusion  of  children's  work  produced  in  the  schools  of  Santa 
Ana  in  drawing,  design,  color  work  and  all  types  of  handwork, 
classified  according  to  grade.  The  processes  by  which  these 
types  of  instruction  are  practically  accomplished  will  be  fully 
illustrated  and  demonstrated  with  such  personal  training  as 
each  may  desire. 

Practical  wrork  in  design  and  color  for  grades  one  to  eight; 
plans  for  special  days,  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
New  Year,  Valentines,  Lincoln  and  Washington's  Birthdays, 
Easter,  Arbor  Day,  Decoration  Day,  Flag  Day;  costume  de- 
sign, home  decoration ;  hand  work  for  city  and  rural  schools ; 
construction  of  games  in  hand  work  department  for  depart- 
ments of  other  special  subjects ;  practical  work  for  foreign 
schools;  printing  and  posters;  picture  appreciation. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

The  immense  popularity  of  the  penmanship  courses  of  the 
last  Summer  Session,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wiatt,  the 
seemingly  marvellous  accomplishments  of  some  students  and 
the  marked  improvement  of  every  one  has  justified  prepara- 
tions to  meet  even  greater  demands  for  the  coming  session. 
Mr.  Wiatt  returns  and  will  bring  with  him  his  first  assistant, 
Miss  Ely.  As  a  third  member  of  the  corps  Miss  Bertha  Taylor, 
of  the  regular  faculty  of  the  Teachers  College,  will  give 
courses.  A  new  but  practical  novelty  in  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing will  be  the  use  of  the  phonograph.  Miss  Ely  has  recently 
made  extensive  use  of  this  device  and  is  enthusiastic  as  to  its 
value  and  success.  In  all  the  courses  emphasis  will  be  laid, 
through  example  as  well  as  precept,  upon  the  hygiene  and 
physiology  and  more  particularly  the  psychology  of  establish- 
ing in  the  classroom  an  ambitious  spirit.  Mr.  Wiatt 's  singular 
success  with  students  who  seem  at  first  hopeless  is  doubtless 
due  to  psychological  treatment  he  employs  which  is  as  practi- 
cable in  any  field  of  teaching  as  in  writing  instruction.  Super- 
visors and  teachers  who  acquire  from  him  the  key  to  successful 
inspiration  will  have  secured  an  invaluable  art  in  any  field. 

92.  Penmanship. 

Course  I.  For  students  whose  purpose  is  improvement  of 
their  own  skill  as  penmen.  Course  II.  For  students  desiring 
training  in  professional  writing.  Course  III.  The  arts  of 
teaching  writing  to  beginners  and  to  pupils  of  the  lower  pri- 
mary grades,  Course  IV.  The  teaching  of  penmanship  in  the 
higher  elementary  grades.  Course  V.  The  teaching  of  pen- 
manship in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Course  VI. 
A  special  course  for  advanced  students  who  desire  to  qualify 
as  supervisors  of  writing  in  primary,  grammar  or  high  schools. 
Course  VII.  The  use  of  the  phonograph  in  the  teaching  of 
writing.  This  new  means  is  fascinating,  practical,  result-get- 
ting and  efficient. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 

93.  Phonetics  for  Teachers  of  Foreign  Languages.     (3  hours 

per  week.)  Miss  Barrows. 

A  comparative  study  of  English,  French  and  Spanish 
sounds  with  practical  means  of  teaching  pronunciation. 

The  Teaching  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language.      (3  hours  per 
week.)  Miss  Barrows. 

The  building  of  the  vocabulary.  The  study  of  the  child  & 
vocabulary ;  the  choice  of  words ;  the  presentation  of  words  so  as 
to  procure  from  the  child  a  quick  and  spontaneous  response; 
story  telling  for  the  purpose  of  vocabulary  building ;  dramati- 
zation for  practice  in  speaking  and  stimulating  the  child  to 
speak;  the  use  of  the  "direct  method"  of  teaching  foreign 
language  adapted  to  children  and  to  school  conditions. 

Course   II.     The   Teaching  of  Pronunciation.     (3   hours   per 
week. )  Miss  Barrows. 

The  study  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  organs  of 
speech;  the  nature  of  speech  sounds  and  their  relation  to 
speech;  the  organs  of  speech;  the  sounds  of  English;  the  cor- 
rection of  faulty  English  due  to  foreign  parentage.  • 

94.  Spanish.     (3  hours  per  week.)  Juan  Diaz. 
Senor  Diaz  will  conduct  two  classes  in  Spanish,  each  three 

hours  per  week.  One  for  beginners  and  the  other  for  those  of 
some  advancement.  The  direct  method  will  be  used,  supple- 
mented by  dramatization,  pantomime,  avoidance  of  transla- 
tion and  the  systematic  use  of  Spanish  phonetics,  etc.  A  special 
fee  of  five  dollars  will  be  charged  for  each  of  these  courses. 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

100.  Elementary  Science  Laboratory.     (3  hours  per  week.) 

Dr.  McCracken. 

Possibly  the  great  mistake  of  the  school  in  its  treatment  of 
•  science  has  been  the  assumption  that  its  business  is  to  load  the 
memories  of  pupils  with  the  final  body  of  scientific  knowledge. 
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This  idea  is  of  course  impossible,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  it  is 
even  desirable.  It  is  more  important,  in  childhood,  to  have  an 
interest  in  science  than  to  know  a  few  scientific  facts.  For  the 
interest  is  a  lure  which  may  lead  the  child  far.  The  Summer 
Course  will  therefore  be  a  study  of  materials  and  simple  appa- 
ratus which  may  arouse  in  different  individuals  a  variety  of 
scientific  interests.  Projects  and  apparatus  used  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Nature  Study  in  the  Normal  Elementary  School  will  be 
offered;  such  as  children's  collections  of  plants,  animals,  rocks, 
shells,  woods,  seeds,  mounting  and  preserving  insects,  making 
breeding  cages  and  raising  colonies  of  caterpillars;  making 
apparatus  for  ant  colonies;  demonstration  beehives;  fresh  and 
salt  water  aquaria;  interesting  ways  of  germinating  seeds; 
testing  seeds  for  food  values ;  recognition  of  common  birds  and 
the  ways  of  attracting  them  to  our  homes;  study  of  such  de- 
structive insects  as  mosquitoes  and  flies;  common  garden  pests; 
excursions  to  parks,  Academy  of  Science,  Museum,  Mining  Bu 
reau,  Weather  Bureau,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  nearby  canyons, 
streams  and  ponds  to  collect  material  for  study;  reading  lists 
for  children's  books  and  pamphlets  for  teachers'  information. 
The  project  method  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  children's 
physical  and  chemical  laboratory. 

DRAMATIC  ART. 

110.  Dramatic  Art  Course  I.    (3  hours  per  week.) 

A  course  in  impromptu  dramatic  presentation  of  literature 
for  the  primary  grades.  Specific  training  will  be  given  in 
dramatizing  Mother  Goose,  stories  of  the  primary  readers, 
familiar  stories  and  folk  lore. 

111.  Dramatic  Art  Course  II.   (3  hours  per  week.) 

A  course  in  impromptu  and  prepared  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  usual  literary  selections  in  upper  elementary  grades. 
Specific  training  in  dramatizating  Evangeline,  Snowbound,  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Miles  Standish,  Greek 
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myths,  etc.  The  course  will  also  include  plays  for  school  enter- 
tainments such  as  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  Old  Pipes  and  the 
Dryad,  The  Lily  of  Florida,  Puss  in  the  Boots,  The  Greedy 
Blacksmith,  Moses,  Esther,  Ruth  and  Naomi,  Columbus 
Pageant,  A  Colonial  Mother,  A  Scene  at  Mount  Vernon,  etc. 

STORY  TELLING. 

112.  The  Art  of  Story  Telling.      (3  hours  per  week.) 

Miss  Myers. 
Miss  Myers,  who  is  a  professional  story  teller  as  well  as  a 
teacher  of  experience,  will  present  the  principles  of  the  art, 
illustrate  specifically,  and  train  students.  One  section  will  be 
for  the  kindergarten-primary  grades  and  another  for  the* 
higher  elementary.  A  third  section  will  be  for  individual 
training. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

It  has  long  been  the  view  and  policy  of  the  Sewing  Depart- 
ment that  the  greatest  service  which  can  be  rendered  in  this 
field,  through  the  school  system,  is  to  develop  the  needle  arts 
within  the  range  of  the  usual,  practical  needs  of  all  women 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  make  for  themselves  what  only  pro- 
fessional artists,  by  long  training,  can  do  acceptably.  Prac- 
tically all  women,  with  relatively  limited  instruction,  can  learn 
to  make  and  repair  their  own  underwear,  house  and  even  street 
dresses  and  their  hats.  Few  have  the  special  talents  to  accom- 
plish more.  The  attempts  of  many  educational  institutions  a 
few  years  ago  to  develop  extensive  and  pretentious  departments 
for  teaching  to  all  students  the  esoteric  acomplishments  of  the 
needle  possible  only  to  those  of  rare  artistic  gifts  is  now  rapidly 
collapsing  by  the  weight  of  its  own  fallacy.  The  useful  and 
practicable  in  school  sewing  commends  itself  not  only  by  virtue 
of  the  wider  utilities  of  its  products  but  as  means  of  arousing 
personal  intensity  of  interest  and  neatness  and  art  of  work- 
manship which  the  former  sewing  "exercises"  were  powerless 
to  command.     Nor  is  it  the  business  of  the  common  school  sys- 
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tern  to  develop  specialists  in  the  more  technical  and  limited 
fields  of  needle  art ;  such  purposes  belong  to  the  vocational  de- 
partments. 

120.  Dressmaking.     (No  fixed  hours.)  Miss  Spelman. 
The  course  will  therefore  involve  the  making  of  garments 

requiring  simple  elementary  hand  sewing,  garments  requir- 
ing the  use  of  the  machine  and  commercial  patterns ;  garments 
requiring  cutting,  fitting;  repairing  and  renovation. 

121.  Millinery.     (No  fixed  hours.)  Miss  Spelman. 
Making  of  hats  by  means  of  wire  or  buckram  frames,  cover- 
ing and  decoration ;  renovation  of  millinery,  etc. 

122.  Costume  Design.  Miss  Bemus. 
Illustrated  talks  about  appropriate  clothes  for  fat  women, 

and  various  types.  Advice  given  on  cloth  texture  and  color  for 
individuals,  jewelry,  shoes,  hats,  wraps,  hair  dressing ;  study  of 
patterns  best  designed  by  inexperienced  dressmakers  for  various 
types  of  women. 

123.  Stage  Craft.  Miss  Bemus  and  Mr.  Ray. 

How  to  plan  for  technical  production  of  a  play  or  pageant; 
selection  and  coloring  of  cheap  materials  to  simulate  rich  ma- 
terials both  for  costumes  and  for  scenery;  lighting  back  stage 
arrangements  for  convenience  and  quietness  in  handling  prop- 
erties and  participants. 

124.  Industrial  Art.  Miss  Bemus. 
Clay  Modeling,  Stenciling,  Block  Prints;  Weaving,  Batik, 

Tyed  and  Dyed,  Jesso,  Coping  Saw  Toys. 
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HOME  HYGIENE  AND  CARE  OF  SICK. 
130.  Red  Cross.     (5  hours  per  week.)  Miss  Hinkle. 

The  Red  Cross  will  conduct  classes  in  Home  Hygiene  and 
Care  of  the  Sick  during  the  Summer  Session.  One  class  will 
commence  the  first  of  the  term,  meeting  every  day.  The  course 
will  include :  Causes  and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases ; 
health  and  the  home ;  indications  of  sickness ;  babies  and  their 
care;  special  points  in  the  care  of  children,  convalescents,  and 
chronic  cases;  common  ailments  and  emergencies;  equipment 
and  care  of  the  sick  room ;  beds  and  bed-making ;  baths  and 
bathing ;  feeding  the  sick ;  medicine  and  other  remedies ;  care 
of  patients  with  communicable  disease ;  the  importance  of  right 
living  in  maintaining  health.  Certificates  will  be  given  by  the 
Red  Cross. 
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